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antiquarian history, as well as the judicious 
amplifying of published data. 
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on application to publishers : 
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GENERAL INDEXES. 

| following GENERAL INDEXES are 
now available :— 

FIRST SERIES (1849-1855), second-hand, 
bound cloth. Price 30/-. 
SIXTH SERIES (1880-1885), SEVENTH 
SERIES (1885-1891), EIGHTH SERIES (1892- 
1897), NINTH SERIES (1898-1903), TENTH 
SERIES (1904-1909), in paper covers. Price 18/- 
each; postage, 6d. 
ELEVENTH SERIES (1910-1915). — Bound 
cloth. Price 21/-; postage 6d. 
TWELFTH SERIES (1916-1923) — Bound 
cloth. Price 21/-; postage 6d. 


SETS FOR SALE. 
Tf following complete Series, each of 12 
volumes, are in stock, and may be obtained 
from the Manager, “ Notes and Queries,” 20, 
High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks :— 
THIRD SERIES (1862-1867), bound _ half 
oer. marbled boards, in new condition, 








SHAKESPEARE, 


and other early Dramatists. 


Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc., to 


MAGGS BROS. 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London. W 




















OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. 
Early printed Works, Standard Authors, 
First Editions, &c. Catalogues free. Books 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 
Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Kye, Lon- 
don, 8.H.22. 


ISS E. VALPY LAURENS, Pedigrees, 
Searches, Heraldic, ete. Terms moderate. 
—The Lodge, Melbourne Square, S.W.9. 
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BINDING CASES FOR VOLUME 
CLIIl. 


UBLISHER’S BINDING CASES for VOL. 

CLIII, (July-December, 1927) are now on 
sale, and should be ordered from ‘“‘ NOTES 
AND QUERIES,” 20, High Street, High Wy- 
combe, Bucks, England, direct or through 
local bookbinders. ‘The Cases are also on sale 
at our London office, 14, Burleigh Street, 
W.C.2. 

Price 3s., postage 3d. 


INDEX TO VOLUME CLIII. 


HE TITLE PAGE and SUBJECT INDEX 
to VOL. CLIII (July-December, 1927) 
are now ready. Orders, accompanied by 
a remittance, should be sent to ‘“ NOTES 
AND QUERIES,” 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks, England, direct or through 
local newsagents and booksellers. The Index 
is also on sale at our London office, 14, Burleigh 
Street, W.C.2. 
Price 2s. 6d.; postage 1d. 
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TES AND QUERIES is published every 
! 5 at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (‘'elephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including 
postage, two halt-yearly indexes and two cloth 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d a year, U.S.A. $9, 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. ‘The London Office is at 14, Burleigh 
Street, W.C.2 (‘Telephone : Chancery 8766), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 








Memorabilia. 


We have now received for review the last 
section of the New English Dictionary. 
To readers of ‘N. & Q.’ there is no need to 
labour the greatness of the achievement, the 
merits of the Dictionary or the difference it 
has made to the general grasp and under- 
standing of English. Nor will any one be 
wanting in pious memory of those of its 
authors who were not suffered to see its con- 
clusion It is the only completed dictionary 
framed on the historical principles now so 
familiar to every student. It contains 
15,488 pages, 178 miles of type, 50 million 
words, 500,000 definitions, nearly 2 million 
quotations. The first volume was published 
in the eighties, and it is therefore not entirely 
up-to-date, but a Supplement is in active pre- 
paration which will aim at adding important 
words and meanings of words which have 
come into use since that part of the alphabet 
to which they belong was originally pub- 
lished. A copy of this will be offered free to 
every possessor of the complete Dictionary. 
The compilers have done full justice to Scotch, 
and claim to have also done justice to a large 
extent to American English; owing, how- 
ever, to the rapid growth of the vocabulary 
of the United States of America there are 
doubtless many gaps, to fill which is one of | 
the principal objects of the forthcoming 
Supplement. | 
The preparation of the Dictionary for pub- | 
lication has been the life-work of a small | 
army of scholars, and has taken over forty | 
years. The foundations of the work were | 
laid by the Philological Society, and the pre- | 
paration of the vast mass of material—result- 
ing from the perusal by experts of many 





thousands of books, and filling many millions | 
of slips—has gone on continuously ever since. 
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_ The gratitude of all English speakers is due to 


the volunteer labourers, who in their zeal read 
and digested whole libraries. The gross out- 
lay by the University has amounted to some 
£500,000, of which £5,000 was contributed in 
1905 by the London Goldsmiths’ Company. 
The Dictionary has been, even in the course 
of compilation, a daily source of enlighten- 
ment and satisfaction to an_ incalculable 
number of readers, has been relied on in 
courts of justice, and appealed to in political 
controversy, and has established itself as an 
authority. The Times in 1897 described it 
as “‘ the greatest effort which any University, 
it may be any printing press, has taken in 
hand since the invention of printing. It will 
be not the least of the glories of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford to have completed this 
gigantic task.’’ The University has now the 
congratulations of the whole reading world 
upon its completion, 


\ R. H. C. Long contributes to the April 

number of the Journal of the Ministry of 
Agriculture an interesting article on the 
‘ Weeds of Arable Land.’ A Bishop of New- 
castle is credited with describing agriculture 
as “‘a controversy with weeds,’’ and our 
author reminds us that in this controversy 
British farmers lose millions of pounds ster- 
ling. In the third week of August, 1909, ten 
minutes, he says, were spent in collecting 
such weeds as were easiest to find in a field 
of standing wheat, over an area of a little 
more than 100 sq. yds. Twenty-nine species 
were found, seventeen of them abundant. 
In another experiment, in good garden soil, 
which had been well cultivated for at least 
three years, a square yard was measured off, 
and, on a day in May, 1909, all the seedling 
weeds were removed by hand. These seed- 
lings numbered 1.050, the most numerous by 
far being Buttercup. After discussing the 
harm weeds do—principally by taking up the 
light, air, and nourishment from the soil 
required by the crop—a pleasant word cr 
two suggests at least one useful purpose they 
serve. Their unwelcome appearance incites 
to diligent hoeing and digging—a _ business 
which cannot be neglected if any good results 
are to be expected from field or garden, and 
so the surface of the ground is worked into 
that good friable condition which would 
appear to be a principal secret of success in 
cultivation. 


THE Glozel controversy is revived. In The 


Times of Apr. 17 we read that the second 
Glozel International Commission has made 
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report that, after three days’ digging, it is | 
convinced of the Neolithic origin of the| 


objects discovered. The members of this com- 


mission, in somewhat large proportion, are | 


‘‘pro-Glozelians”’ already declared, and 


among the signatories to the report is their 
protagonist M. Salomon Reinach. M. Soder- 
mann is looking for finger-prints on certain 
bricks, that these, if he finds any, may be 
compared with the finger-prints of M. Fradin. 
M. Herriot, Minister of Public Instruction, 
he who the other day annulled the order 
scheduling the site as a national monument, 
now announces an intention of visiting Glozel 
in person after the elections, professing him- 
self not satisfied with the results of the 


earlier enquiry and willing to regard the ques- | 


‘Two Hundred Years A go. 


tion as still open and to do everything that lies 
with him to settle it to the honour of France 
and French science. The Morning Post of 
the same date informs its readers that Count 
Byron de Prorok, head of the American 
archeological expedition to North Africa, 
where he has done considerable work, professes 
himself a convert to the Glozelian theory, on 
the ground of the new discoveries made there. 
“‘T can no longer have any doubt,’’ he is 
reported to have said, “in the indisputable 
authenticity from now on of Glozel... 
Many savants do not want to admit it, but 
the truth comes up from the depths of the 
Earth.’’ He is of opinion, however, that the 


excavations so far have been deplorably mis-' 


managed, and that to get proper results three 
or six months’ work on a scheme laid down 
by a competent director is required. 


ILLIAM Law, author of the ‘ Serious 
Call’ and other devotional and mystical 
works, founded in the year 1753, at his 
native village of King’s Cliffe near Peter- 
borough, a lending library of ‘‘ books of 
piety.” After his death eight years later 
this library was increased by the addition 
from his own shelves of more than twice the 
original number of books. Nearly all these 
six hundred odd volumes still remain in a 
good state of preservation on the walls of a 
room in Law’s old school-house, now amal- 
gamated with his almshouses for aged women, 
the whole being the property of the Governors 
of the Law and Hutcheson Charity. Forty 
years ago the Library was arranged and cata- 
logued by two scholarly clergymen, one being 
a member of the distinguished Wordsworth 
family. A new edition of this catalogue has 
just been printed by the Governors, running 
to forty-eight pages, containing a detailed 
list of the books, with an account of 
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Library and notes of reference to the stan. 
dard biography of William Law. Over 4 
score of separate works date from the six. 
teenth century, 250 from the seventeenth cen. 
tury, and the rest from the years 1700-1760, 
Some of the books are in Latin and French 
while German, Greek, Italian, Dutch and 
Hebrew are represented by a few volumes, 
Among the most prominent subjects and 
authors are the early Christian Fathers, the 
mystics from Dionysius to Boehme, the 
Bible, Chemistry (or Alchemy), the Nop- 
jurors, and the Cambridge Platonists. Many 
rare and interesting books are included. 4 
copy of the Catalogue is to be obtained at the 
price of 1/2 post free from the Clerk to the 
Governors. 





From the Weekly Journal or, the British 
Gazetter, Saturday, April 20, 1728. 


Late on Tuefday Night laft four Gentle. 
women living near Covent Garden, at their 
Return from Hampftead, where they had 
been for their Pleafure, were accofted by two 
Highwaymen near Half-way House, who 
robb’d them of their Money, with other 
Valuables, and rode off fecurely with the 
Booty ; the Gentlewomen were fo terrify’d at 
a Piftol being put into the Coach, that they 
readily yielded to the Demands of the Hish- 
way-Collectors, 





Laft Wednefday Night two Gentlemen 
being in Liquor and riding full Speed up the 
Dog-Row near White-chapel, they joftled as if 
defigning to unhorfe each other; at which 
Time a Flock of Lambs meeting them, and 
they continuing their Pace, they both fell; cne 
of them died on the Spot with the Violence 
of the Fall, the other fell upon a Lamb which 
he kill’d and diflocated his own Shoulder. 


Wednefday Evening came on the Election 
of an Organist for Allhallows, Bread-ftreet; 
there were twelve Candidates, which were by 
Hands reduced to two, viz., Mr. Silvefter 
and Capt. Neale. The former had 44 Votes, 
and the latter 30. So that Mr. Silvefter was 


| declared duly elected by a Majority of 14. 


the! 


Thurfday Morning a Party of the Horle 
Guards and another of the Horfe Grenadier 
Guards began their March to Newmarket, to 
be in a Readinefs to receive his Majesty 
within 5 Miles of that Town, and to do Duty 
on his Royal Perfon there. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. | 


SHAKESPEARE’S PURITAN 
RELATIONS. 
(jouED John, the father of William = 


speare, write his own name? Because 
he and Mary his wife made their respective 
mark-signatures upon a deed of 1579, by 
which they conveyed two houses at Snitterfield 
near Stratford-on-Avon, it has been inferred | 
that they could not write their names, Pet sger 
this deed John Shakespeare made the sign of 
a +, described as “ Signum Joannis Shak- 
sper.’ He also affixed his seal, which is 
inscribed with his initials 1.8. In using} 
this seal, as well as in making the sign of the | 
cross, he made assurance doubly sure, for | 
either the sign of the cross or the seal, when | 
accompanied by the names of witnesses, would | 
have operated as an effectual grant. Manual) 
subscription was not necessary at this time. 

Mary Shakespeare’s mark is not the sign 
of the cross. It is ugly and indescribable, 
and anything more unlike a cross can hardly 
be imagined. Like her husband, she also 
affixed her own seal, on which is engraved a 
representation of some animal, probably a 
horse (Halliwell-Phillipps, ‘ Outlines,’ Sth 
ed., p. 66). Why did she not make the sign 
of the cross? With diffidence I suggest that 
she had become a Puritan. I shall speak of 
Puritans and the sign of the cross presently. 

The deed of 1579 was accompanied by a 
bond on which the husband and wife imposed 
their mark-signatures, that of the husband 
being asimple + and that of the wife a mark- | 
signature, which cannot be described as ugly, 
but which has no resemblance to the one upon 
the principal deed. Mary Shakespeare had 
no distinctive mark-signature of her own. Her | 
husband used the Latin cross, and it is well | 
known that he was not a Puritan. 

Those who say that the execution of a deed 
by making a cross thereon is a proof of 
illiteracy may be reminded that all the Anglo- 
Saxon deeds which have come down to us are 
executed in this way. Yet nobody supposes 
that the archbishops, bishops, abbots, and 
thegns who made these grants were all illit- 
erate. “‘The force of custom in such mat- 
ters,” said the late Professor Earle, ‘‘is very 
strong and lasting; so that we cannot from 
the absence of manual subscription conclude 
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anything about the general progress of the art 
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of writing, much less about the inability of 
persons to write.’’ — ‘ Land-Charters,’ Ox- 
tord, 1888, p. xxxvii. 

Between the Norman Conquest and the six- 
teenth century it rarely happens that deeds 
were executed by simply making the sign of 
the cross. The grant was made by appending 


| the grantor’s seal from the foot of the docu- 


ment, and the grantor is made to say that he 
affixes it in the presence of a number of wit- 
nesses, some of whose names are given. An 
added solemnity to the transaction was that 
the deed was often executed in church in the 
presence of the congregation.* 

But it seems that the sign of the cross could 
still be used as late as the sixteenth century 
as an effectual instrument in conveying land. 
In 1597 the said John Shakespeare conveyed 


to a draper called George Badger a slip of 
land belonging to what is now called the 


Birth-place state at Stratford-on-Avon. 
Here the grantor is described as having affixed 
his seal. There is, however, no seal, in our 
sense of the word, but at the foot is written 
‘Signum Johannis + Shakespere.” And 
the deed is said to have been ‘‘ sigillatum et 
deliberatum,” sealed and delivered, in the 
presence of the scribe and a number of wit- 
nesses — see Halliwell-Phillipps, ‘ Outlines,’ 
Sth ed., p. 411. 

I have doubtfully suggested that in 1579 
Mary Shakespeare had become a Puritan. 1 
am not aware, however, of any instance in 
which a Puritan is said to have refused to 
execute, or be a witness to, a deed by making 
the sign of the cross. But we have some 
analogies. In the Convocation of 1563 one of 
the demands of the Puritans was “ that in 
ministering the sacrament of baptism the 
ceremony of making the cross in the child’s 
forehead may be omitted, as tending to super- 


| stition.’’ (G. W. Prothero’s ‘ Select Statutes,’ 
etc., 1898, p. 


191). Again, at a conference 
between the two Houses of Parliament in 
1604 it was suggested that ‘‘such faithful 
ininisters as dutifully carry themselves in 
their functions and callings, teaching the 
people diligently, may not be deprived, sus- 
pended, silenced, or imprisoned for not using 
of the cross in baptism’”’ (op. cit., p. 286). 
Furthermore, there was this analogy between 
making the sign of the cross on a deed and 
the same sign on a child’s forehead in baptism, 
that both acts were performed in church. For 


* On a Sunday before 1235 a man caused a 
charter to be read -before the parishioners of 
Silkstone, near Barnsley, and gave possession 
of certain land—Bracton’s ‘ Note-Book,’ ed. 
Maitland, iii. p. 184. 
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instances of deeds sealed in church see my 
‘Church and Manor,’ pp. 194-208. 

From 1547 crosses had been demolished in 
churchyards and roodlofts. Everywhere the 
sign of the cross had become a béte noire with 
the Puritans. Only Catholics had put it at 
the beginning of deeds and missive letters in 
the belief that it denoted the instrument of 
the crucifixion, and was therefore a peculiarly 
Christian symbol. But they were mistaken, 
as any book on European folk-lore will show. 
Tertullian, who was born of heathen parents 
at Carthage about a.p. 160, did not or wouid 
not know the origin of making the sign of the 
cross, and he does not derive it from 
instrument of the crucifixion, as Anglo-Saxon 
charters do. He says: 

In all our travels and movements, in all our 
coming in and going out, in putting on our 
clothes and shoes, at the bath, at the table, in 
lighting our lamps, in lying down, in sitting 
down, whatever employment occupies. us, we 
mark our forehead with the sign of the Cross. 
For these and such like rules, if thou re- 
quirest a law in the Scriptures, thou shalt find 
none: tradition will be pleaded to thee as 
originating, custom as confirming, and faith 
as observing them— De Coron. Mil.’ n. 3, 4, 
quoted by W. E. Wilson in ‘N. & QQ” 9S. vi. 
375. 

It was this ‘‘ superstitious ’’ use of the sign 
of the cross to which Puritans objected. If 
they objected in one thing they would object 
in all.* 

In December, 1611, Judith Shakepeare, the 
dramatist’s younger daughter, was a subscrib- 
ing witness to two deeds whereby Elizabeth 
Quiney, to whose son Thomas she was subse- 
quently married, conveyed a house in Strat- 
ford. Judith’s two mark-signatures are 
remarkable. Roughly they represent a piece 
of cord or ribbon with two loops in it, the ends 
of the ribbon flying loose. Elizabeth Quiney 
signed with her initials, thus Signum A. Q. 
Elizabeth Quyney. (The A is badly formed, 
and it may be intended for E). These deeds 
are in the Birth-place Museum at Stratford. + 

It may be worth mentioning, says Halliwell- 
Phillipps, that, in common with most ladies 
in their position, neither Mrs, Quiney nor her 
future daughter-in-law could even write their 
own names. There were no free-schools for 
girls, and home education, as a rule, was a 
privilege of a section of the higher classes. 
Op. cit. p. 143. 


* A writer 


> 


referred to in Daniel Neal's 


‘History of Puritanism,’ ed. 1822, objects to a | 


street being named after a cross; it should be 
called after the name of a person, such as 
Green. I quote this from memory. 

+ See the engravings in Halliwell-Phillipps, 
Op. cit. 144, 214. 
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And yet, about 1590, Shakespeare showed 
in the person of Holofernes the schoolmaster, 
that girls as well as boys were taught in 
country schools. His daughter Judith was 
then about five years old. 

Sir Nathaniel (the Curate) Sir, I praise the 
Lord for you and so may my parishioners: for 
their sons are well tutored by you, and their 
daughters profit very greatly under you: you 
are a good member of the commonwealth * 

Holofernes. Mehercle! if their sons be in. 
genuous, they shall want no_ instruction: jf 
their daughters be capable, I will put it to 
them— Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ IV. ii, 74, 

If Judith’s grandfather, John Shakespeare, 
could execute, as we have seen that he did 
deed by simply making the sign of the cross 
there was no reason why she should not have 
attested a deed by making on it a cross also, 
The scrivener wrote Signum Judeth — Shake. 
Speare, and she made a flourish between her 
Christian name and her surname as though 
she had put a seal between them. y 

It is known that Susanna Shakespeare, 
who was two years older than her sister 
Judith, could write her own name, for at 
least one specimen of her signature exists, 
And it is probable in the highest degree that 
Judith had also learnt to write. 

Have we any evidence that Judith Shake 
speare became a Puritan? We have only the 
probability arising from her marriage with 
Thomas (Juiney in 1616, and the incident, to 
which I am about to refer, of her marriage 
to him without a licence in a_ prohibited 
season. 

This Thomas Quiney was the son of Richard 
Quiney and’ grandson of Adrian Quiney — 
inhabitants ‘of Stratford of good standing and 
excellent education. In 1598, when Richard 
Quiney was in London on business relating to 
the corporation, Abraham Sturley, of Strat- 
ford, who had married Richard Quiney’s six 
ter, wrote him a long letter in which he ases 
expressions savouring of Puritanism, and in 
which he evidently treats his brother-in-law 
as a co-religionist. For example, he ends the 
letter thus: ‘Farewell, mi dare harte, and the 
Lord increase our loves and comfortes one to 
another, that once it mai be sutch as becometh 
Christianiti, puriti and sinceriti, without 
staine or blemish.’’—Halliwell-Phillipps (op. 
cit., p. 458). Sturley wrote a mixture of 
English and Latin, his Latin being better 
than his English. 
| Probably Thomas Quiney, who married 
| Judith Shakespeare at Stratford on Feb. 10, 
| 1616, became a Puritan like Richard his 
‘father. But probability comes very near to 
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certainty when we learn that these two broke The corporation of Stratford could only 


the laws of the church by marrying in a pro- 
hibited season. From Feb. 7 to Low Sunday, 
or the first Sunday after Easter, no marriage 
could take place without the consent of the 
bishop. To a Puritan such a prohibition 
would be heathenish, and without Scriptural 
authority. Mr. J. W. Gray, who has much 
to say about these prohibitions, can think of 
no other reason for the neglect of Quiney and 
Judith to obtain a licence than the fluctua- 
tions of the great dramatist’s illness about 
this time. But it did not occur to him that 
toapply for such a licence would be repugnant 
to the conscience of a Puritan. The Consis- 
tory Court of Worcester, however, regarded 
the neglect or refusal as an offence against 
law which could not be overlooked. | Hence 
a citation was twice served on Quiney, to 
which he did not appear. Judith was also 
cited, and failed to appear. They were not 
excommunicated, but were apparently fined 
seven shillings and a modus, whatever that 
may have been.* 

Thomas Quiney, who was a vintner, resided 
in Stratford from the time of his marriage 
until 1652. He took a part in municipal 
affairs, acting as a councillor from 1617 and 
as chamberlain in 1621-2 and 1622-3. In 
accordance with the prevailing opinion of the 
corporation he was almost certainly a 
Puritan. 

With puritans and puritanism, says Sir Sid- 
ney Lee, Shakespeare was not in sympathy, and 
he could hardly have viewed with unvarying 


{ 


prevent the King’s Players from acting in 
their council hall ; they could act elsewhere if 
they pleased. The council discovered their 
inability to interfere when in 1622 they 
bribed the King’s Players to leave the town 
without acting. This attitude of the coun- 
cil towards actors and players would have 
inade no difference to Shakespeare, who could 
have afforded to regard it with contempt. 

In the interests of literature it was unfor- 
tunate that the dramatist’s elder daughter 


| should have married an avowed Puritan, and 


composure the steady progress that puritanism | 


his fellow townsmen. 


was making among r 
doubtless of puritan 


Nevertheless a preacher, 


proclivities, was entertained at Shakespeare’s | 


residence, New Place, after delivering a ser- 
mon in 1614. The incident might serve to 
illustrate Shakespeare’s characteristic placa- 
bility, but his son-in-law Hall, who avowed 
sympathy with puritanism, was probably in 
the main responsible for the civility. 

The town council of Stratford-on-Avon, whose 
meeting chamber almost overlooked Shake- 
speare’s residence of New Place, gave curious 
proof of their puritanic suspicion of the 
drama, on February 7, 1612, when they passed 
resolution that plays were unlawful and 
‘the sufferance of them against the orders 
heretofore made and against the example of 
other well-governed cities and boroughs,’ and 


the council was therefore ‘ content,’ the resolu- 


tion ran, that ‘the penalty of zs. imposed 
fon players heretofore] be ali. henceforward.’ 
Ten years later the King’s players were bribed 
by the council to leave the city without playing 
—Life of Shakespeare,’ 3rd ed. 268. 


* See a facsimile of a page in the Visitation 
Book in Mr. Gray’s 
1905, p. 67. 


“ Shakespeare’s Marriage,’ 


we can hardly doubt that she embraced her 
husband’s religion. Shakespeare made Hall 
and his daughter Susanna joint executors of 
his will, but Hall proved it alone, power 
being reserved to Susanna to prove it also. 
But she never did, and left everything to her 
husband. It is recorded by the Linacre pro- 
fessor in 1657 that such as hated Hall for his 
religion made use of his great skill in medi- 
cine. He left a case book behind him in 
which he recorded in Latin how he treated 
many patients under his care, but there is 
nothing in the English translation, which 
was afterwards published, about Shake- 
speare’s illness and death. 

“It is clear,’ says Halliwell-Phillipps, 
‘that after the death of Shakespeare, what- 
ever may have been the case previously, Hall 
openly exhibited strong religious tendencies in 
the direction of Puritanism, and these may 
have led to an indifference for the fate of 
any dramatic manuscripts that might have 
come into his hands.” There is, indeed, no 
evidence that Hall, who had sole contro] of 
Shakespeare’s affairs, took the slightest inter- 
est in the preservation or the publication of 
his father-in-law’s literary remains. Though 
he was living at the time, his name does not 
appear in the preliminary pages of either 
the First or the Second Folio, published 
respectively in 1623 and 1632. Well educated 
as he was, and much as he could have done 
to illustrate the home life of Shakespeare, he 
retained a Puritan’s hatred of the drama to 
the end, and it is doubtful whether the col- 
lected edition of the dramatist’s plays ever 
reached Stratford in the first half of the 
seventeenth century. 

In his two daughters, and possibly in his 


| mother, Shakespeare had to meet with reli- 


gious opposition, mild as that opposition 
must have been. But it made no difference 
to the affection he had for them, however 
often Hall may have told him and his daugh- 
ters that the writing.and acting of plays was 
the way to damnation. 
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Because all the letters and papers which 
must once have existed at New Place have 
perished, it is wrong to assume that the 
dramatist’s daughters were ignorant and 
illiterate. Susanna, as we know from her 
epitaph, was ‘‘ witty (i.e. wise) above her 
sexe, and Judith, who lived to a ripe age, 
may have been her equal in knowledge. Per- 
haps it never happens that the children of a 
man of genius inherit his great qualities, 
yet they are none the less ‘‘ chips of the old 
block.” A Puritanical environment could 
have made no essential difference to Shake- 
speare’s daughters, though it might have 
depressed their spirits. 


S. O. Appy. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
WARREN HASTINGS. 

(See ante pp. 21, 59, 57, 76, 93, 111, 132, 
150, 165, 183, 204, 220, 240, 256). 
XLIII. 

Sandgate 11h Oct", 1815. 


My dear friend 

I thank you, as I always do in heart, for 
your kind letter. I am charged also by M's. 
Hastings to thank you for her share of it, 
and to request in her name that you will not 
give yourself any more trouble to ascertain 
the existence of hedge wheat, having deter- 
mined to plant the reserved acre with oui 
usual article of culture; upon the principle, 
that an actual bushel of white lammas is 
better than a possible load of Chidham. It is 
a curious fact, that we have been in the prac- 
tice of sowing the same species of grain, in 
both its relative senses, within the boundaries 
of the mannor of Daylesford, full twenty 
years, past, only changing the locality from 
hill to lowland, and from low to hill land- 
alternately, without perceiving any degen- 
eracy in its quality; which was excellent in 
the first trial of it, and a three years old stack 
which we have lately taken down, is as good 
as our first crop could have been, and far 
superior to any in Chipping Norton market. 
This is a contradiction of one of the most 
acknowledged maxims in husbandry: but I 
am gainer by the supposed discovery of your 
topping farmer since he has had so material 
a concern in three letters which I have had 
the pleasure of receiving from you, being, as 
I may say, the causa si non of each: so spare 
his lashes. 

I rejoice that your dear sister has experi- 


enced so much benefit from the tepid sea bath, the examination of them, I do think that it 
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and cheerfully resign you to so good a mk 
for your detention from us, so long as it is the 
only one. Mrs, Hastings speaks as kindly of 
it, and finds her strength improve by the use 
of it. 

I conclude that Mt, H. Cowper was one of 
your late society ; for I know no one to whom 
I can apply your reflexions upon it, to whom 
they would bear so fair an application, | 


should envy to you his society, and yours to 


him, if I had not lately parted from Coll 
Toone and his two daughters, and Sr. Charles 
and Lady Imhoff, all on the same day, 

With our usual kind regards to Miss Baber 
and yourself. I am your affectionate friend 

Warren Hastings, 
To Edward Baber Esqt. Little Hampton 
arundel Sussex. 
XLIV. 
Daylesford house 5th Dect, 1815. 
My dear friend 

As you informed me in a former letter that 
you had been induced to prolong your stay on 
the sea coast, by the experience of its salutary 
influence on your sister’s health, I will con- 
clude that the result has been answerable to 
that expectation, and my own wishes, For 
myself, I consider it a great profit acquired 
by our excursion, that Mrs, Hastings is 
returned from it not worse; but firmly con- 
vinced, that no change of place or climate 
will prove of such benefit to her health as the 
comforts and climate of the Daylesford that 
she left. She is well, and joins to mine her 
kind regards to Miss Baber and yourself, 
and fervent wishes (never too early) that the 
approaching year may bring to you both an 
accession of health and happiness. 

As you seem hardly determined, whether to 
rejoice or grieve, for the merits of the peace, 
that I may not ask too much, I beg you to be 
glad, on my recommendation, for that which 
has been concluded in Bengal. Not yet know 
ing the extent of the concessions made to our 
government, I have no other fears than that 
we may have exacted too much. Had I been 
at his Lordship’s elbow, when the subject was 
under discussion, I should have offered him 
my advice, to regulate the conditions by the 
thermometer ; it having been proved that the 
Goorkallees lost all their spirit on the plains 
of Bengal, and the Sepoys were frozen to 4 
state of nonresistance at the foot of the 
snowy mountains. 

Of the merits of the war in Ceyloan I judge 
by other criteria; and without entering into 
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= ! 
does honour to the man who planned, (against 
the opinion of his whole Council, as 1 have 
heard) executed, and accomplished it, without | 
4 human life lost, than any military, diplo- 
matic, or political atchievement, in the’ 
annals of mankind. 

I am tempted to relate to you a recent) 
instance of uncommon quickness of sagacity 
which occurred about a fortnight ago not far 
from our neighborhood. 

An inhabitant of Morton in marsh who 
bred poultry for sale, had his henhouse broke 
open one night, and all his stock carried off. 
By the footsteps he discovered that two per- 
sons were concerned in the robbery, and he 
traced them to the turnpike. There the 
marks ceased ; but proceeding in his examina- 
tion of the ground that he had passed, he 
remarked near the line of one of the ranges 
of steps, and at a nearly equal distance from 
it, other continued marks of a walking stick ; 
not rounded, as a common stick would be, but 
marking the ground uniformly with a square 
impression. Irom this discovery he instantly 
drew the conclusion, that the bearer of it was 
a carpenter, who naturally availing himself 
of the first scrap of planed wood that pre- 
sented itself to his hand in the way of his 
profession, had converted it.to that use; and 
it was scarcely possible that any but a car- 
penter could have done it. His search being 
thus reduced to the compass of a single pro- 
fession, and the direction of it thus far being 
accurately ascertained, his intimate know- 
ledge of the neighborhood made up the rest of 
the concurrent evidence of the identity of the 
thief. Running as he reasoned, he carried 
his conclusions to the principal magistrate ; 
to whom he told his story, obtained from him 
a search warrant, and went with it to the 
house of the accused person ; where on enter- 
ing it, they found him surrounded by al] the 
missing poultry, and busily employed in 
plucking them. They were all taken to the 
magistrate, to whom the plunderer acknow- 
ledged his guilt, and impeached his accom- 
plice. He was committed for trial at the 
next assizes, and the fowls, to the number, as | 
I was told, of 40, adjudged to be restored, in 
the state in which they were, to the owner. I 
have made the story much longer than IJ 
intended, and suspect that I have given it an 
Importance that it does not deserve. 

Adieu, my dear friend. 
Yours most affectly 
Warren HastinGs. 


To Edward Baber Esqt. Park street Grosvenor 
square London. f 


rate (1314 59/94)T. J. 
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QUERIES. 


XLV. 
Daylesford house 15¢4 Febry. 1816. _ 
My dear friend 


I should not have been so slack in inform- 
ing you of the late change which has taken 


| place in the state of my health, if the know- 


ledge of it could have afforded you any kind 
of satisfaction. Some you may now receive 
in the assurance of my perfect convalescence. 
All that seems left to be overcome is the torpid 
condition of my animal functions, my wrap- 
ping night gown, and my night cap. The 
history of my infliction is briefly this. In 
the night of the 19' of Jany I was abruptly 
visited by a dreadful catarrh, which shook me 
without relaxation to the 48 of this month, 
and from that date I count my _ recovery, 
thankful that the past has left such slight 
traces of their miserable existence, and won- 
dering at my own exaltation on my apparent 
entrance into a new train of vitality. I am 
glad of this because I think I ought to be 


glad; that instead of sinking under the 
severest trial of my constitutional powers 


since the autumn of 1781, they are capable of 
rallying at the age of 83. 

[ rejoice most sincerely that your dear sis- 
ter has recovered from her late severe illness. 
May she be spared to you, and you to each 
other for many happy years to come! 

I sympathize with you for your own per- 
sonal sufferings, and beg that as you grow 
better, you will now and then write to 
inform me of it. 

Mrs, Hastings, and her two blessed children 
remember you with true affection. How 
happy I ought to be to see myself at such a 


time so associated! This has been a long 
letter. During three weeks I could not have 


attempted one of a tenth part of the length 
with the confidence that I knew what I was 
writing. 

Mrs, Hastings charges me to present her 
kind regards to Miss Baber. I add my my 
own. Adieu my friend 

Yrs ever Warren Hastincs. 
Edward Baber Esq. Park Street Grovenor 
Square London. 
H. B. 


(To be continued.) 


THE KING’S SHIPS. 
6.—Buitt at Deptrorp (cont. from p. 257). 
1713. Re-built. Surewssury, 80, 3rd 
Allin. Built orig- 
inally at Portsmouth, 1694, by Stigant as 
(1257)'l'. ; probably re-built Portsmouth ¢.1762. 
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1715. Re-built. Rocuester, 4th rate 1724. Re-built. Fupps,* 8, yacht (157)7 
(719)T. Richard Stacey. Built originally Richard Stacey. Built originally at Green. 
at Chatham by Robert Lee, 15 March, | wich by Phineas Pett as (104)T. Re-built at 
1692/3 as (607)T. Reduced to 5th rate in | Woolwich by W. Lee in 1701 (same measure. 


Octover, 1744. Taken to pieces (after service 
as hospital ship) in 1747-50. 


1716. Revence (ex SwirtsuRe), Srd rate | 


(987)T. Added 2 Jan., 1715/16. 


1716. Re-built. CaRoLina, yacht, es | 


PEREGRINE GALLEY, 20, re-built and re-named 


29 May, 1716. (See Royan Carourne of | 
| mained in Navy Lists until 1756. 
1716. Re-built. Barrieur, 90, 2nd rate 


1733). Became PEREGRINE Sxoop later. 


(1565)T. Richard, Stacey. Built originally 
at Deptford, 1697 (which see). 


1718. Reduced. Ryn, 32, Sth rate. Re- | 


duced to 6th rate, 17 Jan., 1717/8 (384)T. 
Built originally at Sheerness. Added 7 
July, 1696. 

1718. Re-built. Mipway, 60, 4th rate. 
(914)T. Richard Stacey. Built originally 
at Sheerness by Furzer, in 1693, as (914)T. ; 
became hulk before 1747. (This name has 
been altered to Mrpway as at present in use). 

1719. Durstey Gatty, 20, 6th rate. 
Richard Stacey. 13 Feb., 1718/19. 


(1296). Richard Stacey. 

1719. Re-built. NoTTinGHaM (928)T. 
Richard Stacey. Built originally at Dept- 
ford by Fisher Harding, 1703 (which see). 

1719. GreyHounpD, 20 (371)T. (Repaired 
at Deptford, 1731/2, and replaced some few 
years later). 

1720. Re-built. Karuertne, 8, yacht 
(161)T. Richard Stacey. Built originally 
at Chatham by Phineas Pett, 1674, as (132)T. 
or (135)T. 

1721. Re-built. CuatHam, 50, 4th rate 
(756)T. Richard Stacey. Built originally at 
Chatham; added 20 April, 1691, as (686)T., 
by Robert Lee. 

1721. Bonerta, 3, (66)T. Sold 1731. 

1722. Bwtrrorp, 70, 3rd rate (1147)T. 
Richard Stacey. 


1722. Re-built. Monmovurn, 70, 3rd rate | 


(1225)T. J. Allin, Junr. Built originally 
at Chatham by Phineas Pett, 1668, as (880)T. 
Re-built Woolwich, 1700, by Fisher Harding 
(944)T. 

1723. Prince Grorcr, 90, 2nd rate 
(1586)T. Richard Stacey. Built originally 
at Woolwich by Jonas Shish as Duke (1421)T. 
Re-named P.G. in 1701, and re-built at 
Chatham by Shortis; re-built at Deptford, 
1723 (see above). 

1723. Berwick, 70, 3rd rate (1147)T. 
Richard Stacey. Became a hulk about 1742. 
Broken up 1783. 


| 


| 


} 
| 
| 


ments). 

1726. Re-built. Cornwatt, 80, 3rd rate 
(1350)T. Richard Stacey. 

1726. Re-built. Romney, 44, 5th rate 
(756)T. Richard Stacey. Reduced, 22 June 
1745. Built originally at Deptford by Joseph 
Allin. Added 2 Dec., 1708, as (710)T. Re. 


1727. Re-built. Grprattar, 20, 6th rate 
(374)T. Richard Stacey. 

1727. Re-built. Mary, 8, yacht (164)T. 
Richard Stacey. Built originally at Chatham 
by Phineas Pett, 1677, as (163)T. Dis 
appeared from Navy Lists between 1750 to 
1762. 

1727. Re-built. Sranorse, 20, 6th rate 
(374)T. Richard Stacey. Built originally at 
Portsmouth by Richard Stacey. Added 2 
Feb., 1711/12. 

1727. Re-built. Winpsor, 60, 4th rate 
(951)T. Richard Stacey. Built originally at 


' Deptford, 1695, by E. Snelgrove. Re-built 
1719. Re-built. Torsay, 80, 3rd rate | 


Woolwich, 1745, as (1201)T., Sft. longer. J. 


| Holland. 








1729. Re-built. Namure, 74, 3rd rate 
(1567)T. Richard Stacey. Originally built 


| at Woolwich by Lawrence in 1497, as 90 guns 


(1442)T. Reduced by Mr. Stacey in January, 
1745/6. Lost 14 April, 1749, in East Indies, 

1729. Drake, 14, sloop (207)T. Sold at 
Deptford, 1748. 

1730. Terrie, 8/14, bomb (163)T. Rich- 
ard Stacey. 

1730. Spence, 8/12, sloop (207)T. Richard 
Stacey. 

1731. Dotrntn, 8/6, fireship  (428)T. 
Richard Stacey. Originally 6th rate. — Con- 
verted to a fireship from 6th rate, in March, 
1746 /7. 

1732. Deprrorp, 60, 4th rate (951)T. 
Richard Stacey. 

1733. Re-built. Roya Carotrne, 10, 6th 
rate (229T. Richard Stacey. Built origin 
ally as Peregrine Gattey, 20, added as 
(216)T., 21 Sept., 1700. Reduced to a yacht 
and re-named Carotina, 29 May, 1716, at 
Deptford. Re-built and re-named as above 
in 1733. Reduced to a sloop and re-built at 
Woolwich by Thos. Fellows in 1749, as Prrt- 
GRINE Stoop, 12/12. 

1734. Prince or Orance, 70, 3rd _ rate 


j ~* “Men-of-War Names,’ ; by : Captain Prince 


Louis of Battenberg (1897), p. 97, states: “ Pet 
name for the Duchess of Portsmouth (a Royal 
yacht of Charles IT.).’ 
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(1128)T, Richard Stacey. Reduced to 60! 
guns, 4th rate in 1748. | 

1734. Re-built. Tartar, 20, 6th rate} 
(430)T. Richard Stacey. ' 

1735. Deprrorp, 24, storeship (678)T. | 
Richard Stacey. This vessel was built as a'! 
storeship in 1735. Lord Anson has not told | 
us when she was designed, but probably in | 
1719, as: (feet and inches)—Length 124:0, 
Keel 100:3, Beam 35:8, Depth hold 15:6 


(678)T. 
1735. Re-built. RusseEtu, 82, 3rd rate 
(1350)T. Richard Stacey. Built originally 


at Portsmouth in 1692, by Stigant, as 
(1117)T. Re-built at Rotherhithe, 1708/9, by 
Wells, as (1293 91/94)T. 

1736. KeEeNNINGTON, 24, 6th rate (429)T. 
Richard Stacey. Laid down as MERmatrD, 23 
July, 1735; re-named KENNINGTON before her 
launch, 30 June, 1736. Remained in Navy 
Lists until 1749. 

1736. Re-built. Royat Escarr, 4/6, hoy 
(73)T. Richard Stacey. Unknown where 
originally built. It is unlikely that she was 
the Royan Escape, 8, smack (34)T.  Pur- 
chased in 1660. 

1736. Exruam, 44, 5th rate (678)T. Rich- 
ard Stacey. 

1736. Aucusta, 60, 4th 
Richard Stacey. 

1738. Re-built. Lyon, 58, 4th rate! 
(1068)T. Richard Stacey. Built originally | 
at Chatham by Benj. Rosewell. Added 4 
Jan., 1709/10 as (906 31/94)T. as 64 guns. | 
4th rate. There is a model of her in the| 
Royal United Service Museum, No. 6385 of 
Museum Catalogue. | 

1739. Re-bwilt. Prince FReprick, 70, 3rd | 
rate (1225)T. R. Stacey. Built originally | 
as Expepirrion by Daniel Furzer at  Ports- 
mouth, in 1679. Re-named 2 Jan., 1715/6. 

1739. Re-built. Boyne, 80, 3Srd_ rate 
(1390)T. Richard Stacey. Built originally 
at Deptford, 1692 (which see), then at Black- 
wall, by Johnson, in 1708. 


rate (1068)T. 


1740. Dover, 44, 5th rate (693)T. Messrs. 
Bronsdon and Wells. Designed by Sir J. 
Acworth. { 


1740. Lynn, 44, 5th rate (688)T. Thomas | 
West. Designed by Sir J. Acworth. 

1740. Porr Manon, 24, 6th rate (437)T. | 
J. Buxton, junr. | 


1740. Minorca, 2/6, smack (105)T. | 
Richard Stacey. 
1741/2. Worr, 14/14, sloop (246)T. | 


Thomas West. Surrendered to French and | 
recaptured, March, 1746. | 
1741. Branprorp, 24, 6th rate (455)T. 
Designed by Sir J. Acworth. 


Thomas West. 


| land. 
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Surrendered to French in West Indies, June, 
1745. Believed re-captured and again surren- 
dered, 13 Aug., 1755, but was restored. 

1742. DreapNnoveut, 60, 4th rate (1093)T. 
Messrs. Bronsdon and Wells. Designed by 
Sir J. Acworth. Sold 1784. 

1742. Battrimorr, 14/14, sloop (251)T. 
Thos. West. Designed by Sir J. Acworth. 

1742. LowestTorre, 24, 6th rate (512)T. J. 
Buxton, Junr. Wrecked in St. Lawrence, 17 
May, 1760. 

1742. Re-built. Rervence, 70, dSrd rate 
(1258)T. Richard Stacey. Built originally 
as SWIFTSURE at Portsmouth by Sir Anthony 
Deane in 1673 as (978 81/94)T. Re-built at 
Deptford by E. Snelgrove in 1696. Re-named 


| Revenes, 2 Jan., 1715/6 as (987)T. Broken 


up 1787. Note:—Kdye’s List gives her in 
error as built originally at Harwich by Sir 


| Anthony Deane, 1673. 


1743. Drake, 14/14, sloop (249)T. J. 
Buxton, Junr. Sold 1748-50. 
1743. Cuester, 50, 4th rate (977)T. 


Messrs. Bronsdon and Co. 


1743. Berwick, 70, 3rd rate (1280)T. J. 
Allin, Junr. Broken up at Chatham, 1760. 
1744. Re-built. Hamprron Court, 70, 3rd 


rate (1283)T. J. Allin, Junr, Built origin- 
ally at Rotherhithe by James Taylor. Added 
19 Aug., 1709, as (1136)T. Reduced to 64, 
4th rate, c. 1755. 

1744. Jamatrca, 14/14, sloop (273)T. J. 
Allin, Junr. 

1744. Sprepwet1, 14/14, sloop (271)T. J. 
Buxton, Junr. 

1744. Re-built. DeFIANce, 58, 4th rate 
(1136)T. TT. West. Lord Anson’s List, 
1747-50, has a note ‘‘ River Thames.’’ Note: 
—Her name previous to being re-built is 
unknown. She was sold 1766. 

1744. Tryatt, 14/14, sloop (272)T. J. 
Allin, Junr. 

1744. Yarmoutn, 64, 3rd rate (1359)T. J. 
Allin, Junr. 

1746. Kent, 70, 3rd rate (1309)T. J. 
Allin, junr. Served at re-taking of Calcutta 
and attack upon Chandernagore, 2 Jan., 
1757. 

1747. 
Tolland. 

1747. Sr. Atpans, 60, 4th rate (1207)T. T. 

Vest. 

1748. Lyme, 24, 6th rate (587)T. J. Hol- 
Wrecked 1760. 

1749. Preey, 8/10, sloop (141)T. 
land. 

1749. Roya Caronine, 6th rate (232)T. 
By J. Allin, Esq., the surveyor’s draught and 
part direction. It is probable she was re- 


CULLODEN, 74, 3rd rate (1487)T. J. 


J. Hol- 
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named Royat Cuaruorte, 10, yacht (252)T., 
as she was built at Deptford in 1749, and 
Lord Anson’s List, 1747-50, only mentions the 
former name. 
1750. Buckincuam, 70, 3rd rate. Building 
Deptford—vide Lord Anson’s List, 1747-50. 
1750, circa. Rocurester, 50, 4th rate 


(1034)T. J. Holland. (By the draught of | 
the Bristot)—vide Lord Anson’s List, 1747- | 


50. 


J. Holland. 

1750. circa. A new 80 gun 3rd rate was 
building at Deptford—vide Lord Anson’s List, 
1747-50 (name unknown). 

1750/55. Camprripes, 80, 3rd rate (1615)T. 
A. Hayes. Believed re-built. Buillt origin- 
ally at Deptford, 1695, which see. 

1755. Merpway, 60, 4th rate (1204)T. 

1757. Dustin, 74, 3rd rate (1562)T. 
Broken up at Plymouth, 1784. 

1757. Basrnisk (312)T. surrendered to 
French Privateer, January, 1763. 

1759. Famer, 3rd rate (1656)T. Re-named 
GuILprorD after 1799. Sold 1814. 

1759. Dracon, 74, 3rd rate (1614)T. Sold 
1780. 

Joun A. Rupvert-JoNgEs. 
(To be continued). 


THE MARY ANN ROCKS, U.S.A. — A 
writer in the New York Times recently 
describing the Mary Ann rocks, by Cape Cod, 
where a New York—Boston steamer was 
lately wrecked, mentions that many disasters 
have taken place there, and that tradition has 
it that Miles Standish and the leaders of the 
Mayflower party narrowly escaped being 
dashed to pieces on this point in December, 
1620. He adds that the rocks were named | 
Mary, and Anne, from the two daughters of 
James IT, which, in time, in the chipped New- 
England speech, became merely Mary Ann. 
He also remarks that in honour of these two 
Stuart princesses, Jacobite families in 
America began naming their girls Mary 
Anne. Politics and polemics left them the 
losing unprospering party, and on Massa- 
chusetts Bay there were, in the Georgian 
period and later, more Mary Annes among 
the serving than the employing classes. Only 
those familiar with the sentiment the name 
conserved could sense the grace of it. 

It would be of interest to know if the names 
of Mary Anne were first given to girls in this 
country about the same period.. 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 

The Mount, Northwood, Middlesex. 














OMAN TOWN-PLANNING.—The exam. 
ination of Roman London would 
greatly facilitated if those working under the 
Royal Commission recognized that London, 
like every other place built by the Romans, 
was planned upon the basis of the town blocks 
being 330 feet square (English), 7.e. 340 feet 
Roman. That square encloses two heredia 
one hwredium being the universal allowance 


| of land to a colonist. 
1750. Swirrsurr, 70, dSrd rate (1426)T. | 


Where the plots shew 330 feet on two sides 
only, that is due the paring caused by the 
original ploughing through for provision of 
ways. Virgil’s description of this is com. 
pletely illustrated by Clieapside and its lanes, 

East London—east of W albrook—has only 
two or three of such squares. They are num- 
erous in the City. Danish London—west of 
Temple Bar—has none. Within the limits of 
Westminster they again occur. 

The same tést may le usefully applied to 
any town or village within the bounds of the 
Roman Empire. 

T. TrnpaLt WILpriper. 

Waddesdon. 

ANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. — The 

centenary of nis birth falls in May, and 
it will be of interest to note the memorials 
erected to him. Tablkts have been erected on 
his birthplace at 38, Charlotte St., W. (now 
110 Hallam St.), and his residence (1851), 
17, Red Lion Square, W.C. He died at 
Birchington, Kent, on 9 April, 1882, and an 
Irish cross is erected to him in the church- 
yard; it bears three bas-reliefs—The Tempta 
tion -in the Garden of Eden; The Spiritual 
Marriage of Dante and Beatrice, and The 
Death of St. Luke, with an inscription by 
W. M. Rosetti :— 

Here sleeps Gabriel Charles Dante Rossetti, 
' honoured, under the name of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, among painters as a_ painter, and 
among poets as a poet. Born in _ London, 
parentage mainly Italian, 12 May 1828. Died 
at Birchington, 9 April 1882. This cruciform 
monument, bespoken by Dante  Rossetti’s 
mother, was designed by his life-long friend 
Ford Madox Brown, executed by J. and &. 
Patteson, and erected by his brother William 
and sister Christine. 

In the church a stained B gu window by 
Shields was erected in the S. aisle, near the 
door. It has two lights: (1) The Passover 
in the Holy Family (D. G. Rossetti), (2) 
Christ Leading the Blind out of Bethsaida 
(Shields). In Chelsea Embankment-gardens 
a fountain of light-coloured grey granite, 
with bronze bust, by J. P. Seddon and F. M. 
Brown, unveiled 14 July, 1887. 

J, ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


1672, John Gordon of Avochie, Aberdeen- 
shire, presented to the Synod of Moray a 
“full and formal testimony from the minis- 
ter of Fuird in Ingland that he was orderlie 
maried be him to Elizabeth Gordon, daugh- 
ter of Harry Gordon of Braco, Banffshire.’’ 
Perhaps some authority on parish registers 
can tell me where Ford, sometimes spelled 
“Foard,” is to be found. 

J. M. Burtocu. 
PERst EDITION OF GRAY’S ‘ ELEGY’: 

“THE MACGEORGE COPY.’’—In The 
Times for March 20 last there is a reference 
to £1,290 being received at Sotheby’s auction 
room for a copy of the above, on the day 
before (March 19). There is added that 
“this is the second highest price for this 
issue; the MacGeorge copy, entirely uncut, 
was sold for £1,550 in July, 1924.” Would 
someone inform me what is meant by ‘“‘ the 
MacGeorge copy ’’? 

A copy found in North Wales was sold at 
Sotheby's, either at the end of 1923 or begin- 
ning of 1924, for £470, I think. There is an 
impression among collectors in North Wales 
that this was the copy which was re-sold in 
July, 1924, for £1,550. But I imagine that 
there is some mistake here, as I see no reason 
for calling the North Wales copy ‘‘ the Mac- 
George copy.”’ 

T. LiuecHip JONEs. 

Llysfaen Rectory, Colwyn Bay. 

HE DUCHESS OF DOUGLAS, 1669.—In 

a newsletter by Henry Muddiman, dated 
18 March, 1669, there is the following 
passage : 

On the 16th, the corpse of the Duchess of 


Douglas, of the honourable family of the 
Leighs, of Stoneleigh, Warwickshire, was 
carried down to be interred with her an- 


cestors. She lived to see 91 years, spending 
her whole time in continued acts of charity. 
and perfected all by leaving lasting monu- 
ments of it at her death. Of that Portion it 
leased God to allot her, the World can hardly 
boast her equal, either for that careful pro- 
vision she left for those of her own family; 
or, of the great bequests for publick uses. 
Thus, though dead, she yet speaketh. 

have been quite unable to trace this lady. 
The Dukedom of Douglas, according to 
ordinary works of reference, was not created 
until the commencement of the eighteenth 
century. And Dugdale’s ‘ Warwickshire ’ 
and similar authorities make no mention of 





her. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ throw any | 
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cae CHURCH OF FORD. — On May 5, | 
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‘light upon the Dukedom of Douglas at the 


time of the Restoration ? 
J. G. MuppiMan. 


R. JOHN WARD OF STRATFORD-ON- 
AVON.—Is it known whether Dr. John 
Ward, vicar of Stratford-on-Avon in the six- 
teenth century, left any children? If so, 
I should ke very grateful for their names, as 
well as that of his wife. He was the writer 

of the Diary, 1648—1679. 

Karutren A. N. Warp. 


AVAL RECORDS.—I am anxious to dis- 
cover the parentage or place of birth of a 
naval officer. In Lieutenants’ Passing Cer- 
tificates, vol. iv, Admiralty and Naval Board 
(P.R.O.), he is stated to be ‘“‘ upwards of 27 
years of age in 1747.” His previous service 
for ‘‘more than 7 years” is set down. I 
understand the place of birth is frequently 
stated, but not in this instance. 
Are there other documents which might con- 


tain the information ? 
The individual died in 1800 with the rank 


of Admiral. P. D. M. 


THE MASK: A HUMOROUS AND FAN- 
TASTIC REVIEW OF THE MONTH.— 

Volume i of this periodical (not to be confused 
with the present Mask, edited by John Semar 
under the inspiration of Gordon Craig) was 
published from February to December 1868. 
The editors, Alfred Thompson and Leopold 
Lewis, furnished all the articles, and the 
former all the caricatures and decorations, of 
which it consisted. | 

Much of the zest of this review must have 
been derived from the fact that it was anony- 
mous until the first volume was completed. 
The editors intended to carry the publication 
on. If they did so, how long did it survive ? 

La Lanterne, published by M. Rochefort, 
was also a magazine that depended exclusively 
upon its editors for letter-press and illustra- 
tions, according to the preface to this volume 
of The Mask. What other illustrated period- 
icals have been similar ? 

Pavut McPuartin. 
Winnetka, [linois. 
ISHOP SAMUEL LISLE: HIS BURIAL 
PLACE.—Samuel Lisle, Bishop of St. 

Asaph, later of Norwich, who died at Lisle 
Street, Leicester Fields, in 1749, is buried in 
Northolt Church, Middlesex. Can any 
reader state why the Bishop was buried at 
Northolt, and not in his own diocese or in 
London ? 


C. Tynpatt Wutcxo. 
7, Blandford Square, N.W.1. 
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rPHOMAS AS ; HILTON, ob. 1509. —= Can any | 
reader inform me from which branch cf | 
the Hilton family was descended Thomas 
Hilton, who died at Faversham in 1509, and 
who seems to have been the first of the family 
to settle in Kent? Thomas Hilton was Clerk 
of the Parliaments of the ‘‘ Common House,”’ 
1484-1509 (‘ Calendar of Letters and Papers, 
Henry VIII,’ vol. i, part 1, p. 170). | 

From the fact that his appointment noted 
in the printed Calendar of Letters Patent 
(1476-1485, p. 445) shews his name as Thomas 
Hutton, it would seem probavle that he was 
connected with that branch of the baronial 
family of Hylton located at Farnworth, Lan- 
cashire, and that he was a member of the Lon- 
don family referred to in the will of Sir 
William Hilton of Hilton Castle (1526). 

CB, i. 
[ TRODUCTION OF PAPER-LANTERNS 
AND FIREWORKS INTO EUROPE. 
W hows and where did this first occur? hay 
notes on their introduction into France, Italy, 
England, the Netherlands, etc., would be 
acceptable. 

Dumas, ‘ Louis XIV et son Siécle,’ Tome 
Ter, p- 112 (1860, Dufour, etc.), speaking of 
the fete de naissance of the Dauphin (after- 
wards Louis XIV), in Paris,5 Sept., 1638, says : 

Tous les hétels de la noblesse_ furent 
illuminés de grands flambeaux de cire blanche, 
qui brilaient dans d’énormes candélabres de 
cuivre. En outre, toutes les fenétres étaient 
ornées de lanternes en papier de couleurs 
variées. . . Pendant tout le reste de la 
journée, et toute celle du lendemain, l’arsenal 
et la Bastille firent feu de tous leurs canons et 
de toutes leurs boites. Enfin, le méme soir, 
comme le feu dartifice qu’on “devait tirer sur 
la place de lVHotel-de-ville, ne pouvait étre 
prét que le lendemain, on fit un bicher ot 
chacun apporta son fagot, ce qui produisit un? 
flamme si grande que, de l’autre cété de la 
Seine, on pouvait lire sans autre luminiére 
que la lueur de ce feu. 

A. H. Cooper-Pricuarp. 


MS. POEM ADDRESSED TO QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. — In turning over the 
leaves of a first edition of John Nichols’s 
‘The Progresses and Public Processions of 
(Queen Elizabeth,’ I found, on a_ sheet of 
paper yellowed with age, what purports to be 
a copy of a Latin MS. poem addressed to 
Queen Elizabeth. |The poem has thirty-two 
hexameter lines, the first four and the last 
four of which appear below. dA F are pre 
sumably the initials of the first owner of the 
above-mentioned volumes, as these capital 
letters appear also at the end of a note writ- 
ten on a fly-leaf and dated 1831. 





inal age 


Can any sai furnish intinauaiail as to 
whether this poem has ever been published? 
Primo Januarii 
Ao Dm; 1573— 
Elizabethae Reginae Angliae 


Virgo Britanna septro sublimis aveto:* 
Spes et praesidium, sola relicta tuis. 

Dic rogo cur sola et caelebs, hic transigis aevum 
Et limen thalami, cur fugis a tui. 


—_— loquimur morimur, momento extinguitur 
aet as: 
Qui valet incertum est crastina ferre dies 
Iam novus annus adest, nova sit tibi mentis 
idea: 
Ut nova sponsa, tuo sis bene juncta viro— 
finis— 
Mss verses on Q Elizabeth 
Most likely never publish’d— 
found in an antient edition of 
Plutarchs lives F_—1800, 


THEODORE STENBERG. 





University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas, U.S.A. 
ORD HOWARD OF ESCRICK., — Data 
concerning the ancestry and descendants 
of Lord Howard of Escrick (living 1688) 
would be gratefully received. He is men- 
tioned in Luttrell’s ‘ Relation.’ 
E. B. Luctus, 


hO ROUND IN THE EARS.’’—This (to 
me) curious expression occurs in ‘The 

Pilgrim’s Progress’ (ed. 1870, p. 151), where 
Hopeful says to Christian: 

‘You should have taught me that lesson, 
which I will round you in the ears withal.” 

Is this a locution peculiar to Bunyan’s 
times, or are there instances of it before or 
after? What is its equivalent in modem 
phraseology ? 


J. B. McGovern. 


E MONTGOMERY: BIOGRAPHICAL 
PARTICULARS SOUGHT.—Can any 
reader furnish some biographical data of 
Viscount de Montgomery? I have a volume 
of his poems, original and __ translations, 
entitled : * Hours of Sun and Shade,’ 3rd ed., 
London, 1861. 
CHARLES FELEKY. 
New York. 
OURCE WANTED.—Whence comes the say- 
ing: “ Like Habakkuk—capable de tout.” 
It seems not to refer to the prophet. I 
saw it first some time ago in the Times Lit- 
erary Supplement, and it occurs in Blackwood’s 
Magazine for November, 1927, at p. f. 


*We print these lines exactly as we have 
received them. 
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ENGLISH OFFICERS IN AUSTRIAN 


SERVICE 
(cliv. 188, 228, 249, 268). 


| HAVE pleasure in supplying the following 
additional list of names of British Officers 
in the Austrian Service (see ante p. 228): 

(12) Thomas Ringrose Atkins, b. 1809; a 
captain in the Imperial Lancers of Austria. 


M.D., b. 1782, d. 1818), by his wife Sarah, 
eldest dau. and eventual co-heiress of Wil- 
liam Atkins, of Fountainville. Captain 
Atkins married, 183—, Susanna Augusta, 
dau. of Col. Nuttal Green, of Kilmanahan 
Castle, Co. Tipperary. 

(13) Charles Blundell, 3rd son of William 
Blundell, of Crosby, J.P., and D.L., by his 


Massey-Stanley, Bart., of Hooton, Cheshire. 
Charles Blundell was a captain in the 11th 
Imperial Royal Lancers. He married 
Louisa de Urovies, 3rd dau. of Johann and 
Nepomucene di Urovies, of Petheodfalva, 
Neutca, Hungary. Captain Blundell] subse- 
quently held the same rank in the Duke of 
Lancaster’s Own Rifle Militia. 

(14) Fairfax William Cartwright, b. 1823, 
formerly in Austrian service, and atterwards 
Major 2nd regiment Light Dragoons of the 
British German Legion; M.P. for N. North- 
amptonshire. Major Cartwright was the 
eldest son of Lieut.-Gen. Cartwright, of Flore 
House, Co. Northampton, by his wife Mary | 
Anne, dau. and heir of Henry Jones, of 
Bloomsbury Square, London. 


(15) William Creagh, an officer in the 
Austrian Service, who died abroad. He was 


the 4th son of John Creagh (b. 1667), of Kil- 
lowen, Co. Cork, by his wife Elinor, dau. of 
Col, John Barrat, of Castlemore. 

(15) Nicholas Dunne, an officer in the 
Austrian Service. He was the 3rd son of 
Francis Dunne by his wife (mar. 10 Aug., 
1760) Margaret, dau. and co-heir of Nicholas 
Plunket, of Dunsoghley Castle, Co. Dublin. | 
Nicholas Dunne was killed in the storming | 
of Fort du Rhin. 

(17) John Grace, Esq., of Mantua, b. 
1734, served several years in the Austrian 
Army; mar. 3 Sept., 1783, Mary Clare, 2nd 
dau. and co-heiress of Pa*rick Hussey, of 
Ardmore, Co. Kerry. He died 25 Apr., 1811. | 

(18) Nicol Graham, of Jarbruck, Monihive, | 
Co. Dumbarton. sometime Bontine of Ardoch, 





He was the eldest son of Ringrose Atkins, , 


wife Catherine, dau. of Sir Thomas Stanley | 






colonel and maréchal-de-camp in the Aus- 
trian Service, Knight of Maria Theresa, and 
member of the Aulic Council. He married 
twice, 1st, a French lady, by whom he had a 
son, in the Austrian Service, who married a 
Polish lady whose name he assumed. By his 
second wife Col. Graham had a son Iwan, and 
a daughter. 

(19) Christopher Johnson, a General in the 
Austrian Army, and Governor of Gratz. He 
married Frances, widow of Sir James Nugent, 
Bart., of Donore. General Johnson was a 
son of Johnson of Warrenstown, Co Meath. 

(20) John Leslie, son of John Leslie (b. 
1751) by his wife Violet, dau. of John Dalyell 
of Barncrosh, Kirkcudbright. He was lost at 
sea 1803. His brother :— 

(21) Ernest Leslie, b. 1775, was also an 
officer in the Austrian Army. He married, 
1812, Fanny, dau. of Emanuel Baron Stil- 
fried, by whom he had a son, the John KEd- 
ward Leslie mentioned at (3) ante p. 229. 

(22) Daniel McCarthy, Major in the Aus- 
trian, Service, died of wounds received at 
the taking of Dusseldorf by the French. He 
was the 3rd son of Alexander McCarthy, of 
Knockagree, Co. Cork, by his wife Mary, dau. 
of Daniel Duggan, of Mount Infant, Co. 
Cork. 

James SETON-ANDERSON. 

22, Alexandra Place, 

Oban, Argyllshire. 
ASELEY, OXFORDSHIRE (cliv. 245).— 
The following particulars are taken from 
‘Notes on the Oxfordshire Domesday,’ by 
J. L. G. Mfowat], Oxford (116, High Street), 
1892, p. 11. First come the Domesday par- 


ticulars, then in brackets Mr. Mowat’s 
notes : 
(i.) Haselie, 9 hides held by Herveus, the 


tenant in capite being the Bishop of Bayeux. 
(Little Haseley. Testa de. Nevill pp. 101, 106, 
Oliver de Haseley has half a knight’s fee and 
one-tenth of William of Scalebroc of the 
Honour of Pontefract: and Robert Blount 
has one-quarter of a knight’s fee of the same 
Fee. p. 3, Peter (fitz) Oliver has one- 
twentieth of a knight’s fee in Britwell, Thum- 
ley and Haseley of the fee of the Earl of Lin- 
coln of the Honour of Pontefract, charged 
64s.) 

(ii.) Haselie, 16 hides held in capite by Milo 
Crispin, and in the time of King Edward by 
Queen Eddid [the Lady Eadgyth, Edward’s 
Queen, and Harold’s sister; Mowat, p. 27, n. 
2]. (Great Haseley. Testa de Nevill pp. 112, 
114, Ralph fitz Nicholas has in ward 3 knights’ 
fees in Haseley, Lashford and _ Rotherfield, 
charged 6 marks). 

The Testa de Nevill, a collection of inquisi- 
tions of the reigns of Henry III and 


Edward I, was published by the Record Com- 











mission in 1807. The ‘ Rotuli Hundredorun,’ 
inquisitions temp. Edw. I, were published in | 
1812-18. In the Testa de Nevill and Hundred | 
Rolls the lands of Herveus are found in the | 
hands of the Honour of Pontefract, those of 
Milo Crispin in the hands of the Honour of 
Wallingford (Mowat, pp. 23, 25). 

The Reports and Transactions of the Ox- 
fordshire Archeological Society are (or used 
to te) printed by William Potts, 51, Par- 
son’s Street, Banbury. It might be worth 
while to inquire whether they ever included 
anything about Haseley. 

L. R. M. Srracway. 


Birmingham University. 


Notes of evidences at Haseley, sixteenth 
century (Sloane MS., 1301, f. 72). 
J. ARDAGH. 


HE STORY OF SAVILE ROW (cliv. 147, 
192, 230, 266).—Possibly this ‘‘ conver- 


: 9 ‘ . ’ ; 7 j 
Sc b’s J I into a’ .|. 
sion’ of Squibb Auction Room © 4 ishing. 


theatre was of a temporary nature and did 
not interrupt Squibb’s occupancy of the rooms 
to any serious extent, for in the British Direc- 
tory, 1793, George Squibb is given as auc- 
tioneer in Mill Street, Hanover Square; and 
in Pigot’s Directory, 1823, is an entry of 
‘* Squibb & Son, auctioneers, Saville Row, 
Bond Street.’’ In 1839, according to the 
Post Office London Directory for that year, 
the business was carried on by Rushworth and 
Jarvis, and a footnote in Wheatley’s ‘ Picca- 
dilly ’ (published in 1870) states that the 
style of the firm at that time was ‘‘ Rush- 
worth, Abbott & Co.”’ 

Mr. EB. E. Newton has described the trade- 
card of ‘‘Arch¢. Robertson, printseller and 
drawing master in Savill Row Passage 
adjoining Squib’s Auction Room.” It would 
be of interest to know whether he was iden- | 
tical with, or any connection of, the Archi- | 
bald Robertson, miniature painter (1765- 
1835), who went out to America and set up a 
drawing-school in New York (see ‘ D.N.B.’). | 
Mr. Newton says that this card is engraved | 
in aquatint “‘after the manner of Paul 
Sandby,’”’ who is said to have lived over 
Robertson’s shop. If he will scrutinise his 
copy of this interesting card he will find a 
scroll on the bottom left-hand corner con- 
taining some lettering which I take to be 
Paul Sandby’s signature. 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


XVII CENTURY TANKARD (cliv. 245), 
If the handle of a silver tankard (or 
other article) is hollow and hard soldered a 
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small hole must be left for the escape of 
heated gases, or it might burst. The most 
convenient position is at the bottom point, 4 
hole for a similar purpose will be found in 
any dish, salver or paten made of double 
plate, usually where the compass point for set. 
ting out a circle would have left its mark. 
Some tankards are known as ‘“ whistling 
tankards ’’ because it is possible to blow a 
whistle in the handle to call the landlord's 
attention for a refill. I am wondering if the 
necessary hole first gave the means of whist. 
ling, and whether handles intended for 
whistles were made later, the use growing out 


| of the necessity. 


Watter E. Gawruorp. 
96, High Road, East Finchley. 


Amongst the City Corporation plate of 
York is a tankard, the handle of which is go 
formed as to be used as a whistle. This was 
sounded whenever the vessel required replen- 


Whilst being shown the City regalia and 
plate a year or two ago, in company witha 
party of friends, I heard an entertaining and 
instructive description of the various articles 
by the official who acted as guide to sightseers. 

When describing this tankard and giving us 
an exhibition of its whistling capabilities, he 
informed us that it was this which gave rise 
to the familiar phrase “ to whistle for it.” 

It is possible that Orp Susscriper’s tan- 
kard was one of this type and that the handle 
was so constructed as to form a whistle. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

THE NEW ANNUAL REGISTER (cliv. 

188, 213).—The querist at the first refer- 
ence may be interested in the following extract 
from a letter from Mr. B. M. Headicar, of the 
London School of Economics, which was sent 
to this College in answer to an enquiry with 
regard to certain volumes of the New Annual 
Register. 

With regard to the Annual Register, from 
about 1791 to 1801 a fictitious work was issued, 
and in the Index of the real thing, covering the 
volumes 1758 to 1819, there is a note at. the 
end of the preface stating how each volume 
of the genuine edition (then known on the 
title-page as ‘‘ Dodsley’s Annual Register ”) 
should begin. In_size and style the_fictitious 
work, usually published by C. and J. Rivington 
or C. and J. Rebinson, was a copy of the 
other. I discovered the discrepancy when try- 
ing to find in some of the earlier volumes 4 
reference given in the index volume. You can 
be sure of getting the right volumes if. they 
have Dodsley or Longman among the list of 
publishers. 
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This appears to contain the information | girl was burnt at the stake. This was on 


which is sought. | Feb. 5, 1835. Locally she was said to have 
F C. A. Forsry, | been strangled first, as they always were. 
Librarian. Also the tradition is she was the last so to 


University College, Southampton. | suffer. Evidently the custom lingered on. 
a OYLING THE BADGE ” (cliv. 245).— | F, WritxrAmM Cock. 


oe heel Pil . oo - Q)UARILLS (cliii. 405, 448, 466; cliv. 140, 
made of metal, a | a repli soi ‘ 

process of cleaning or renovation. In| wid gs a ys Pi. cae Ma < ean : hoa a 
at Basti Dictionary’ 1 fad the fol-| “A ee ee 
the “New English * 1676 Lond. Gaz. No.| *tion, have been unexpectedly corroborated 
lowing quotations : zona. az N®- | on the spot. One of the windows of St. 


1137/4 One Set of . . . Plate Buttons newly | Mary’s Church at Barton-on-Humber, re- 
- ee eae pier de gic ol paired at the restoration after the Restora- 
ilted Sword . . - was la 4 | 


tion, was recently badly damaged in a gale, 
and the plumber who tendered for its repair 
specified quarries of a certain size and weight. 
| On enquiry I learnt that in local nomencla- 

OEMS IN PRAISE OF BOOKS AND) ture a“ quarry ” is a square of glass or other 
P READING (cliv. 245). — ‘ Book-Song: | kiln-produced substance, and there can be no 
an Anthology of Poems on Books and Book- | doubt that it represents the seventeenth-cen- 
men, from Modern Authors, including Two! tury “quarrill.” I suppose that the word 
Poems by Oscar Wilde, now first published,’ ; OW generally used is “ square.” 


Handle gilt. 
—* L. R. M. Srracuan. 


Birmingham University. 


was edited by Gleeson White, London (Elliot | W. E. V.«. 
Stock), smal] quarto, 1893. There is a pleas- | ILBERFORCE: OBITUARY NOTICES 
ant poem entitled ‘ Among his Books,’ by Mrs. | (cliv. 189, 249). — O. H. N. will find 


Bland (Edith Nesbit), to be found in Alfred | reference to the death of William Wilberforce 
H. Miles’s ‘Poets and Poetry of the Nine-| in The Hull Rockingham, a local paper of 
teenth Century, London, 1907, vol. ix., p. that day, as follows: Sat., Aug. 3, 1833, page 
400. Perhaps ‘ The Poets’ Praise,’ edited by | 3, announcement of his death; Sat., Aug. 10, 
E. Davenport Adams, London, 1894, should | p. 3, a tribute; and Sat., Aug. 17, a leading 
be mentioned: it is an anthology of what) article, and full report of a meeting held for 
poets have said in praise of other poets. It is| purpose of selecting a suitable memorial. The 
not always praise, but rather to be regarded result of this is the fine column and statue 
as literary criticism. | which stands to-day at the entrance to the 

L. R. M. Srracuan. | Old Town. There is also a list of the first 
Birmingham University. | subscribers. : 
May I suggest for a start ‘ The Book-Lovers’ | Another local paper at that time would be 
Anthology,’ edited by R. M. Leonard, and | the Hull Advertiser, but I do not possess a 
published by the Oxford University Press in| ©°PY: 


1911? The references in it are many. A| — Carus. 
charming book of 408 pages for a book-lover. | _ 
Grorce J. Dew. | Your querist will probably obtain complete 
Lower Heyford, Oxon. | information on application to the Curator of 
7 7 + wwluiz; | the Wilberforce Museum, Hull. 
XECUTIONS BY BURNING (exlviii. | Vv 


393, 430; cxlix. 31).—At the second refer- : 
ence I was reproved for contradicting, at the | RY GLISH IN THE LISBON EARTH- 
first reference, one of your correspondents in | QUAKE (cliv. 101, 142, 159, 175, 192). 
stating that this punishment had occurred as| —It may interest Mr. James Srron-ANDER- 
late as early in the nineteenth century, seeing | SON, and others of your readers, to know that 
that the Act abolishing this was passed in the | in the life of Sir Charles Henry Frankland, 
last quarter of the eighteenth. I apologised| Bart., by Elias Nason, M.A., Albany, New 
on the score of having been told so many years! York, 1865, and also in ‘ Three Heroines of 
before and of my memory being at fault. | New England Romance,’ Boston, 1894, it is 
However, I think I was not “ar out, for in a| stated that Sir Charles met Agnes Surriage 
fairly recent number of The' Spectator is an | for the first time when she was scrubbing in 
epitaph on a man murdered by his apprentice | the inn where he put up in Marblehead, and 
girl, aged sixteen, at Salcombe. It says the’ also that Agnes was not buried beneath the 
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ruins in the Lisbon earthquake, but she dis-| ders now as well as in the seventh century 


covered him there and rescued him. 
Cuartes E, Stratton. 
Boston. 
OBERT FLOOD (cliv. 245).—Probably the 
most complete account of Fludd is to be 
found in ‘ Doctor Robert Fludd (Robertus de 
Fluctibus) The English Rosicrucian, Life and 
Writings,’ by J. B. Craven, Rector of St. 
Olaf’s Episcopal Church, Kirkwall, published 
at Kirkwall, 1902. This book contains an 
account of the contents of his chief treatises. 
If Mr. L. Cierve cares, I can lend him a 
copy. 
C. Netson STEWART. 

26, Prospect Terrace, Aberdeen. 

For life of Flood see the ‘ D. N. B.’ under 
Fludd, and the list of authorities there 
quoted. Only two books by him have been 
published in English; they will be found in 
the British Museum, together with all or most 
of his other works. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
DE VERE FAMILY (cliv. 189, 249).—The 
9th Baron Barnard was Henry De Vere, 
son of Sir Henry Morgan Vane and a 


. . . The six syllables in the sentence corre. 
spond to the six chief powers of nature 
emanating from Buddha (the abstract deity 
not Gautama) who is the seventh, and the 
Alpha and Omega of being (ii. 616), 

C. Nretson Stewart. 


: EART OF MIDLOTHIAN ’: SOURCE oF 

QUOTATION WANTED (cliv. 246)—The 
second line as given at the above reference 
will not scan. lor et, must be substituted 
atque., 

The poet. from whom Reuben Butler quotes 
is Catullus. See the beginning of his twelfth 
poem, 

Marrucine Asini, manu sinistra 
Non belle uteris in ioco atque vino. 

The line put in Butler’s mouth a page 
earlier, 

Ut flos in septis secretus nascitur hortis, 
is also from Catullus (Ixii. 39). Butler should 
not have spoken of the Asinius, reproached in 
the poem for stealing his fellow-guests’ nap- 
kins at table, as “‘ Marrucinus Asinius.” Tf 
Marrucinus is the man’s cognomen, metrical 


| reasons may justify its place in the Latin line 
| but hardly in English. We do not speak of 


“Caesar Julius.’ If “ Marrucinus” is not 
part of the proper name, it will simply indi- 


| cate the district from which the offender 


| 


descendant of Sir Harry Vane the younger. | 


It is not clear how the name De Vere came 
into the family, and it has apparently not 
been used since. 

There is a De Vere family in Ireland, a 
Baronetage being created in 1784, and becom- 
ing extinct in 1904. Descendants still reside 
at Curragh, Limerick. 

W. E. G. 

HIELDS IN <A _ DOLL’S HOUSE: 

NORREYS (cliv. 226).—Papworth is said 
to be the chief authority on Heraldry, but 
the number of names is confusing. As 
regards county heraldry, Burke is better than 
Papworth. The arms in question were sent 
to the Connoisseur for identification by Mrs. 
Neville Johnson. I suppose this was the 
same doll’s house, but, curiously, the blazon- 
ing of the arms differs from those quoted by 
GENERAL SURTEES. 

Tue ConNorsseuR Expert. 

BUDDHIST PRAYER (cliv. 188, 231, 

267).—It is curious to find this invocation 
in an almost unrecognisable spelling in Bor- 
row’s ‘Romany Rye’: 


* Amen,” said the man in black, “ is a modi- | 


fication of the old Hindu formula, Omani 
batsikhom sgt 

Madame Blavatsky, in ‘Isis Unveiled,’ 
remarks : 

The ancient mystic formula of the King 
Srong-ch-Tsans-Gampo . . . effects its won- 


came, that of the Marrucini, on the Adriatic 
coast. 

In an 1871 edition of the ‘ Heart of Mid 
lothian,’ the second line of the first quotation 
has the correct atque. Was the metre mangled 
in an early edition? The introductory chap- 
ter has the curious error of transposing rari 
and apparent in ‘ Aeneid,’ i. 118. 

Epwarp Bensty, 


The passage sought begins the twelfth poem 
of Catullus :— 
Marrucine Asini, manu sinistra 
Non belle uteris in joco atque vino: 
let Mad ; 
Yollis lintea neglegentiorum. 
Not understanding the metre Scott put “et” 


for “‘atque,” but otherwise his citation is 
V. R, 


accurate. 

Renner WANTED (cliv. 246).—1. The lines 
44 quoted are from ‘The Lights of Home,’ by 
Sarah Q. Hale, an American poet. The poem 
may be found in ‘ A Casquet of Gems,’ pub- 


| lished by Nimmo and Hay, Edinburgh, and 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 





‘Select Specimens of English Poetry,’ 185 

(Longmans, Green and Co.). I only know it 

as beginning “‘ My boy,” and not “ Ma fille.” 
Morzet Hamtton-Scort. 


2. With vome assistance from Tom Taylor 
(1817-1880), Charles Reade (1814-1884) wrote the 
comedy called ‘Masks,and Faces,’ which he 
then turned into a novel under the title of 
“Peg Woffington.’ The moral of the piece 18 
that ‘“stagemasks may cover honest faces, 
and hearts beat true beneath a tinselled robe.” 

’ L. R. M. SrracHay. 

Birmingham University. 
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The Life and Times of ‘Ali ibn ‘Isd. By Harold 
Bowen (Cambridge University Press. £1 5s.). 








nine, having served his country and the Caliph 
as a high Government official—and again and 


life covers a long period of the decline and cor- 
ruption of the Abbasids at Baghdad. 
succeeds Caliph, each more incompetent, falser, 
more grasping than the last. There is always— 


on; and there is always, and virtually without 
intermission, difficulty, and ever 
dificulty, about the revenue. 
violent turns of fortune, the terrible cruelty of 
the East, the strange mingling of stateliness 


a chequered picture even of the earlier, more 
happy decades. As time goes on the scene 
darkens and darkens. 
prime cause of most of the confusion and 
misery, becomes more and more acute; the 
means employed to fill the Caliph’s coffers grow 
more and more tyrannous; the use made of 
what can be wrung from peasant and trader 
more and more futile. i 
lence, riots recur and recur, and when, at the 
close of his life, ‘‘ the good Vizier ” is from 
time to time brought back and required 
straighten out the administration 
some satisfaction to the Caliph and relief to the 
stricken people, the task proves beyond his 
power to accomplish. 


the successive Caliphs, and, at the court of 
Ja‘far, “ the Lady ” his mother and one or two 


and wickedness of the time. Many are able and 
shrewd; some likewise honest. 
outstanding capacity. Among them moves 
down from it again and again, often the butt of 
calumny and disgraced, but the one person of 
his time, it seems, who was recognised by the 
people as just and wise and disinterested. He 
was of the finest type of Muslim piety, and it 
is not difficult to discern in him that eagerness 
about the things of religion, and that half- 
secret but fundamental detachment from the 
things of this world which gives a_ peculiar 
dignity to misfortune in the true Oriental. He 
was kind, humble-minded, patient. But his 
gifts were those of a great man of affairs, whe- 
her one considers accuracy, ‘ndustry and 
honesty, or largeness of imagination and 
judgment for taking bold steps and comprehen- 
Slve Measures, or, again, the power to inspire 
confidence in subordinates and elicit their full 
capacity. Mr. Bowen is exceptionally for- 
tunate in his hero. Not only is it inspiriting 
to work on so good a life, standing in such pic- 
turesque contrast, with its surroundings, and 








Caliph | 


other women—show themselves in the double | 
aspect of effect and cause of the disturbance | 
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to handle a theme so comparatively fresh—for 


| ’Ali ibn ‘Isa has been little dealt with by Euro- 
| pean writers—but there is also the fact that the 


| material is abundant. 


‘4 LI ibn ‘Isa, ‘‘ the Good Vizier,” was born in | 
August, 859, and died at the age of eighty- | 


again as Vizier—from his youth to old age. His | 


or with but little intermission—fighting going | 


increasing | 
Intrigue, sudden | 


and luxury with squalor and roughness, make | 


The want of money, | 


Defeat in war, pesti-| 


to | 
and bring 


C The individual charac- | 
ters which move upon this stormy stage—sol- | 
diers, Government officials, poets and scholars, | 


None is of quite | 


“the good Vizier,’ exalted to office and thrust | 





Our author has used 
this, in our opinion, quite remarkably well. 
After a well-conceived introduction, which sets 
the scene for the piece—especially in regard to 
religious divisions—he makes a straight-for- 
ward, most skilfully-written narrative, fitting 
in an astonishing amount of detail, heightened 
by frequent touches, which characterize per- 
sons or make a scene suddenly vivid, but are 
entirely guiltless of padding or purple patches. 
A great charm—clearly derived from deep 
familiarity with the sources—is the effective 
rendering of the form and pressure not only of 
the age and body of the time but also of the 
temperament of the people. This is done in 
great measure by incident. Thus, we see the 
wretched conspirator, who had watched the 
execution of two accomplices and saved his own 
life by admitting his error, looking at himself 
in a glass at the hammam and seeing that his 
hair had turned white from terror; or we see 
the old black slave of ‘Ali’s grandmother 
coming to him with the news, miraculously 
conveyed over great distance, of the dismissal 
of his rival Ibn al-Furadt. Ali’s friends were 
eager to impute to him the saintliness that 
draws miraculous favours; and he possessed, in 
truth, something of the saint’s compassionate- 
ness, witness, for example, his activity, when 
in power, in the founding and support of hos- 
pitals. It is a remarkable fact, and attests the 
greatness of popular esteem in spite of any 
dislike of the rigid and not invariably well- 
calculated economies with which he strove to 
meet the exigencies of the times, that through 
all the many vicissitudes of his career his 
women were never molested. One of the most 
interesting chapters is that which opens up the 
question of ’Ali’s relation to Stifism and to 
al-Hall4j. Others are those which describe the 
relations between Baghdad and the. warring 
sects and peoples—in particular the Car- 
mathians—around the Caliphate. In fact we do 
not know a book which gives a better study of 
the religious struggles of Islam in this century 
and region. It is also much to be recom- 
mended to every one who is brought into pre- 
sent touch with Moslem life or administra- 
tion as an interpretation of the political and 
judicial conceptions inherent in Islam. 


The Study of Political Science and Its Relation 
to Cognate Studies. By Ernest Barker. 
Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

F democracy is to be made safe for the 

world, it must learn to rely not on hypo- 
thesis and feeling alone, but mainly on know- 
ledge, gleaned from comprehensive experience 
adequately analysed and soundly judged. 

The severing of the exposition of Political 
Science from the other duties of the Knight- 
bridge Professor, its partial isolation in a new 
chair occupied by Dr. Barker, falls aptly when 
political liberties, with consequent responsi- 
bilities, are being widely extended. If once 
the general mind perceives that quite apart 
from party politics, there exists, in Aristotle’s 
phrase rendered by Dr. Barker, “ a method or 
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form of enquiry concerned with the moral | 


political 
and 
daily 


phenomena of human behaviour in 
societies,” then some loose statements 
nebulous opinions may disappear, and 
life in the state become a 
affair. 

Dr. Barker’s conception of the duties 
tached to his chair is lofty, his dream 

ssibilities ample; and he clothes it all in 
Sorkees precise and graceful, which neither 
cloaks the inherent difficulties, nor shrouds his 
theme in gratuitous obscurity. His tributes to 
predecessors, Acton and Maitland, are dis- 
criminating; but he renders to another, who, 
after all made Political Science at Cambridge 
so living a force, only the partial justice of 
a reader of his books, who knew him not as 
a living teacher. Sidgwick’s pupils were few, 
but his influence pierced to fundamentals and 
was ineffaceable. To plead, as he does, that ethics 
and political science are essential to the study of 
human affairs should be, but is not, hammer- 


gling in the cruder stages of making; 
Plato and Aristotle, Aquinas and Hobbes, 
Kant and Butler, with their diversity of gifts, 
shine among those who laid enduring founda- 
tion for moral and political life. Morals and 
politics, in the academic not the 
sense, afford a basis for 
Without them, as may be seen clearly in the 


but 
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James Bryce’s career—ended by a sudden 
sing away in sleep—was one, by its combinat 
of many happinesses, peculiarly enviable, © 
King Arthur, A Dramatick Opera. By J 
Dryden. (Cambridge University Pregg, * 
net). 
‘ie is a reprint of Dryden’s work as it 
performed in Cambridge last Febr 
the New Theatre, with the alterations adopt 
by Henry Purcell, the text being that of 
first collected edition of 1701. The first prod 
tion was at the Dorset Garden Theatre in De 
ember, 1691—with Betterton (Arthur), 
ton (Merlin) and Mrs. Bracegirdle in the cag 
The Libretto, in general not ungraceful, | 
nevertheless dull, but the songs, even 
apart from the music, are truly songs and 
pleasing, and, as is well known, some of 
famous. The booklet is attractively printg 


| and got up, and Mr. Dennis Arundell pro 
| a very sufficient introduction. 


ing in the obvious. Psychology is still strug- | 


popular | 
reasoned conduct. | 


distracted public life of to-day, human good | 


feeling, emotion and opinion easily degenerate 
into political sentimentality, expressing itself 


confused and debilitating panaceas. 

All through, Dr. Barker stresses our present 
need of moral philosophy: ‘‘the affinities of 
psychology, when it is regarded or studied as a 
branch of natural science, are affinities 
biology. . . Economics and moral philosophy 
run up together into philosophy; and moral 
philosophy (or moral science) is the basis, er 
apex, common to both. For such philosophy is 
a study of ultimate value.” 


Viscount Bryce of Dechmont, O.M., 1838-1922. | 
H 


By H. A. L. Fisher. (Humphrey Milford for 
the British Academy. 1s. net.). 
RAPID, but substantial and most stimulat- 
ing account of a remarkable character. It 
was given to few men of the nineteenth (or any) 


century to be, and this at twenty-six, author | 


of a book on a great subject which after more 
than sixty years is still not obsolete; to make 


| 


| the numbers of the series, volume, and 


the discovery of a lost ancient work of con- | 


siderable importance; to travel much and in 
several little known places and adventurously 
and record his experiences in delightful 
volumes; to produce an authoritative work on 
the United States based on close personal 
enquiry; and, at eighty-three, to publish an 
important book embodying his considered 
opinion of modern democracy—all this as so 
much by-product in a life of which the main 
activity, itself both varied and strenuous, was 
academic and political. As the author says, 


| 
i 





| for “ cliv. 229’? read cliii. 229. 
with | anes 


E have received from the Oxford Univel 

sity Press four more of the little volum 
of their World’s Classics, namely: Vol. i, of} 
Selection of English Verse, which is to run 
five volumes, and, in the first one takes us up! 
Shakespeare; a volume of Bret Harte’s §$h 
Stories; tales by Nathaniel Hawthorne; ap 
tales by Washington Irving. The two 
have been selected and edited by Mr. Carl val 
Doren, and the Bret Harte by Mr. Willi 
Macdonald. The choice of the English ver 


1 L | has been made by Mr. W. Peacock. 
in a network of complicated regulations, of | Sere 


CoRRIGENDUM. 4 
At ante p. 265, reference at head of col. I, 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer : 
privately. K 

When sending a letter to be forwarded to” 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of” 
the envelope the number of the page of” 
“N. & Q. to which the letter refers. — ; 
‘When answering a query, or referring to am, 
article to which has already appeared, corres | 
pondents are requested to give within paren ” 
theses—immediately after the exact heading ~ 


re 
found. : 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of: 
charge. Contributors are requested always to) = 
give their nemes and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of thea Editor, and not necessarily for: ~ 
publication. 


queri 


at which the contribution in question is 


The Publisher will be pleased to _ forward 
free specimen co\ies of’ ‘ N and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may 


to send to him. 
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